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VOCATION 


On  a clear  bright  day  with  an  endless  blue  sky, 
sunlight  glistening  on  the  snow  and  the  promise  of 
spring  in  the  air,  is  it  not  enough  just  to  be,  to 
enjoy,  to  sense  and  reach  out  to  one’s  fellow-men? 
Yes,  but  — the  age  old  question  of  what  one  does 
or  what  one  is  — which  is  most  important? 

After  Meeting  this  morning  a little  lady  in  her 
seventies  was  talking  about  goals  — a need  to  feel  a 
sense  of  accomplishment,  to  strive  towards,  more 
than  just  living,  just  learning,  just  sharing  pleasant 
hours.  I am  confident  that  she  will  find  yet  another 
goal  to  enrich  her  life  as  she  listens  to  that  voice 
within.  We  were  thinking  about  vocations  and  the 
needs  people  have.  Most  insistent  is  for  cash  for 
food  and  shelter  and  more  and  more  things  as  the 
desires  grow.  Then  the  need  for  self-expression,  cre- 
ating (how  wonderful  if  you  can  be  paid  for  making 
beautiful  things.  But  then,  if  you  had  to  keep  pro- 
ducing, would  that  spoil  the  joy  of  building,  or 
making,  of  creating?).  We  spoke  of  the  advantages 
which  some  had  experienced  of  the  routine  job  that 
frees  the  mind,  or  the  mundane  job  that  fills  a real 
need  and  may  become  an  opening  for  helping  people 
in  a joyous  way.  Remember  the  cheerful  school 
janitor,  or  the  happy  hospital  maid? 

A teacher  spoke  of  a discussion  in  her  8th  grade 
class  of  what  students  might  be  willing  to  do  as 
work.  In  these  times  of  inflation  and  Pipeline  boom, 
she  found  one  group  concluded  they’d  “do  almost 
anything  for  money.”  Another  group  felt  they’d  only 
do  what  they  felt  like  doing.  When  does  one  grow 
up  enough  to  see  the  needs  of  the  employer  to  have 
a job  well  done? 

What  are  the  constraints  on  us  modern  Ameri- 
cans? 

As  I wondered  about  how  to  approach  the  subject 
of  vocations,  I thought  back  to  earlier  days.  In  my 
father’s  and  mother’s  day  there  was  not  the  con- 
straint to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents 
(mother’s  father  was  a farmer,  father’s  father  a 
railroad  shop  foreman),  but  a strong  pressure  to 
“better  oneself.”  So  as  young  idealists,  doctor  and 
teacher,  they  joined  the  Student  Volunteer  move- 
ment to  help  people  in  foreign  lands,  and  were 
given  honor  if  not  much  money.  My  husband’s  father 
left  Norway  at  age  16  and  sailed  the  Seven  Seas 


before  settling  down  on  a Montana  homestead.  He 
had  the  constraint  of  making  a living  and  he  wished 
to  carve  out  a life  for  his  family,  independent  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  cities. 

In  my  own  generation,  we  felt  the  constraint  of 
a strict  conscience  — to  “Work  for  the  Night  is 
Coming,”  and  “Go  to  the  ant  thou  sluggard,  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise.”  Yet  during  the  depres- 
sion there  was  no  work,  and  experience  and  skills 
were  hard  to  come  by.  Self-esteem  was  very  low  if 
one  could  not  do  anything.  Fortunately,  school  was 
open  to  me,  and  through  continuing  long  enough  I 
was  able  to  get  the  sought-after  independence,  the 
freedom  to  make  my  own  choices,  and  a job  accept- 
able to  family  and  society. 

Before  the  war,  almost  any  job  that  was  honest 
was  acceptable;  during  the  war  we  thought  seriously 
of  war-related  work,  and  struggled  to  find  meaning- 
ful volunteer  work,  to  make  some  stand  against  the 
killing.  The  constraint  was  to  do  something  to  bring 
about  a society  where  all  people  could  have  a chance  to 

lead  healthy,  happy  lives.  In  the  years  since,  when 
social  programs  have  faltered,  often  lost  in  bureau- 
cratic red  tape,  and  bitterness  has  come  in  the  wake 
of  fallen  leaders,  can  we  still  point  with  enthusiasm 
to  careers  in  education,  social  service  and  health 
fields?  Yes,  of  course.  The  constraint  here  is  to  be 
realistic.  Don’t  “burn  yourself  out”  in  the  little  spot 
you’ve  found  to  be  of  service.  Do  what  you  can; 
then,  when  the  time  comes,  go  on  gracefully  to  find 
a new  place  to  live  well  — fulfilling  your  own  needs 
while  sharing  of  your  time  and  talents,  balancing 
your  work  life  with  times  of  regular  renewal  and 
play. 

What  constraints  would  I ask  of  the  young,  as 
they  look  to  a sometimes  cloudy  future,  with  so 
much  knowledge  there  for  the  reaching,  so  much 
feeling  pressing  and  pushing  and  urging  in  some- 
time confusion?  First,  find  out  what  the  world  is  all 
about  on  your  own,  with  friends,  with  freedom, 
with  only  the  constraint  of  safety  and  not  doing 
harm  to  any  person.  While  in  Berkeley,  when  a 
young  person  crashed  at  our  home  one  night,  he 
asked  “Why  do  you  take  kids  in  for  the  night?”  We 
answered,  “When  we  were  young,  many  people  gave 
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us  lodging  as  guests,  and  when  my  children  travel 
they  stay  with  friends  of  friends,  or  at  Friends’ 
Hostels,  so  we  are  just  passing  on  a kindness.  It  is 
our  pleasure  to  share  with  the  young.”  Our  reaction 
was  a bit  different  to  the  young  man  who  said 
“Gee,  this  is  the  best  hotel  in  Berkeley”  and  his 
attitude  said  it  was  due  him  — we  being  a part  of 
the  world  that  owed  him  a living.  Yes,  find  out 
about  the  world,  including  the  history  of  its  people, 
and  find  out  what  you  can  do  best,  and  what  you 
like  to  do.  Then  get  the  best  education  that  you 
can.  If  possible,  find  a vocation  that  will  fit  your 
inclinations;  if  not,  be  willing  to  work  for  your  own 
independence  and  self-esteem.  A lot  of  drudgery 
and  routine  are  an  expected  part  of  every  job;  that 
too,  can  be  accepted.  Hopefully  you  will  get  just 
pay  for  the  service  rendered. 

Frontiers  of  the  land  are  harder  to  find  than  in 
earlier  years,  and  the  pressures  of  competition  are 
heavy.  But  still  there  are  frontiers  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  and  social  experiment  and  a place  for  a dedi- 
cated person  to  give  and  to  gain. 

Add  to  your  own  skills  so  that  you  always  have 
alternatives  and  choices  if  the  times  change.  As  you 
continue  to  find  new  ways  to  give  and  to  share,  the 
joy  of  doing  and  accomplishing  will  overflow  into 
the  joy  of  being. 

Jennivieve  Westwick,  of  Berkeley  Meeting  is  now 


About  This  Issue 

Vocation  is  an  important  area  of  our  lives,  and 
Friends  have  much  to  say  about  it.  We  do  not  have 
quite  as  rounded  a treatment  here  as  I should  like 
because  three  who  thought  they  would  write  could 
not,  and  two  who  I thought  would  write  (on  war  in- 
dustry) did  not.  In  addition  to  the  issues  raised  in 
my  letter  of  invitation,  Robert  Burnett  tackles  the 
question  of  hierarchy,  which  perforce  asks  us  to 
address  the  whole  subject  of  the  organization  of 
work,  and  the  attitudes  of  those  of  us  who  fill 
perfunctory  and  repetitive  jobs. 

I would  like  to  repeat  this  theme  in  the  future, 
and  toward  that  end  extend  the  invitation  to  write 
to  any  of  you  who  have  a new  or  important  word  on 
the  subject.  So  I repeat  below  sections  of  my  letter. 

“As  conditions  of  work  have  deteriorated  with 
industrialization  and  people  have  become  numbers 
tending  machines,  pride  in  vocation  has  degener- 
ated to  alienation  from  work  itself.  It  has  become 
fashionable  among  some  sectors  of  our  youth  to 
spurn  work;  living  by  hustling  and  acceptance  of 
welfare  have  become  semi-respectable  as  the  value 
of  work  has  declined  in  our  estimation. 

“Friends  have  historically  embraced  the  Puritan 
work  ethic,  but  have  always  rejected  some  types  of 
work  as  unethical,  such  as  hangman,  guillotine 
operator,  slave  runner,  and  armaments  manufac- 
turer. Yet  in  the  age  of  the  conglomerate  company 
and  8-20%  unemployment,  it  is  difficult  to  reject 
unethical  work,  easy  to  rationalize  that  by  joining 
we  may  be  able  to  change  the  army. 

“How  do  individual  Friends  justify  working  in 
war  industries  like  Lockheed,  Dow  Chemical,  Honey- 
well, Food  Machinery,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank? 
Do  we  have  any  clear  counsel  about  mass  produc- 
tion vs.  community  crafts,  about  tobacco,  other 
harmful  drugs  and  poisons,  and  about  polluters  of 
the  environment  with  respect  to  our  work?  Or  do 
we  leave  all  of  these  questions  (save  marching  in  the 
Army,  which  is  now  over-subscribed  by  volunteers) 
to  the  conscience  of  individuals?” 

Manuscripts  should  be  1500  words  or  less,  typed 
double-spaced  on  one  side  of  the  sheet,  with  two- inch 
side  margins. 

RS 


attending  Chena  Ridge  Meeting  in  Fairbanks.  She 
traveled  as  Itinerant  Public  Health  Nurse  in  the 
Fairbanks  area  for  6 years.  For  the  past  year  she 
has  been  coordinator  of  Community  Health  Aide 
services  in  the  30  villages  of  Tanana  Chiefs  Con- 
ference, Interior  Alaska,  hired  by  the  Native  organi- 
zation as  part  of  Indian  Self-Determination. 
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“Now  That  April’s  There  ...”  Sometimes  the  Saw  Pinches 


John  and  Erica  Linton  whom  many  American 
Friends  will  remember  with  joy  as  they  travelled 
among  us  going  to  and  from  their  Friendly  work  in 
India,  are  now  retired  (if  they  could  ever  retire!) 
and  living  in  the  Cotswolds  in  England.  John  and 
Erica  would  like  to  share  the  riches  of  the  area  in 
which  they  live  and  welcome  American  Friends  and 
friends  to  stay  in  their  home  in  the  charming  village 
of  Tredington  while  they  explore  the  beautiful  Cots- 
wold  countryside  and  visit  old  Quaker  meeting  houses, 
Shakespeare  country  and  Stratford-upon-Avon  (8 
miles),  Oxford  (30  miles),  Birmingham/ Woodbrooke 
(30  miles),  and  all  within  easy  reach.  Modest  charges 
to  cover  costs.  For  further  details  Friends  should 
write  to  the  Lintons  at  Mill  Gose,  Tredington,  Ships- 
ton-on-Stour,  Warwickshire  CV36  4NQ,  England. 


New  Voices,  Perspectives  for  a New  Age.  Peace 
Studies  at  Camp  Seely,  June  19-26.  Crestline,  near 
San  Bernardino.  Charlotte  and  Stewart  Meacham, 
plus  other  resource  persons  from  Movement  for  a 
New  Society,  et  al.  Rates  from  $35  (toddler)  to  $80 
for  adult.  Meetings  are  urged  to  send  representa- 
tives. Write  AFSC,  980  N.  Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena 
91103. 


Looking  Forward 

Friends  are  always  invited  to  write  what  is  on 
their  minds  for  the  Bulletin . We  are  interested  in 
each  other’s  thoughts  and  ideas  as  well  as  announce- 
ments and  practices.  In  fact,  may  we  remind  Clerks 
and  Meetings  to  send  us  your  news',  at  the  very  least, 
put  us  on  the  mailing  list  for  your  Newsletter.  More 
important,  have  some  of  you  forgotten  to  name  your 
Bulletin  Representative,  who  will  see  to  it  that  other 
Meetings  get  your  news,  through  the  Bulletin,  and 
who  will  remind  tired  subscribers,  attenders  and 
prospects  to  subscribe  — with  enthusiasm?  Our  total 
roster  is  slipping  slightly,  and  we  need  your  help. 

Topics  for  forthcoming  issues,  on  which  we  in- 
vite your  serious  thought  and  contributions,  are  as 
follows: 

June  What  of  the  Future? 

July  Christianity  and  Materialism 

September  The  Religious  Basis  for  Social 
Action 

Non-Violence 
Ethics  for  Our  Time 
How  We  Effect  Social  Change 

RS 


October 

November 

December 


This  cloak  of  happiness 
Is  lined  with  worry. 


Small  wonder 

The  stubborn  inner  fire 

Is  hard  to  kindle. 

Having  been 

One  of  San  Francisco’s  lesser  giants 
I sadly  note 

They  scarcely  field  a team 
Here  in  the  mountains. 

And,  after  Broadway, 

Broad  Street’s  not  that  wide 
And  more  anonymous. 

The  mousetraps  that  I make 
Just  now 

Are  not  pre-eminent: 

No  traffic  in  or  out  for  several  days  — 

Unless  to  see  my  partner 

Whose  magic  is  in  much  demand. 

I take  down  her  messages 
And  park  the  cars 
Outside  our  door 
While  pondering  life’s  reversals. 

But  something’s  working 
Beyond  my  understanding: 


We  sit  down  to  a dinner  of  herbs 
From  the  garden 
And  love  is  there. 

Despite  some  hangups 
Our  woodpile’s  growing 
And  the  slow  realization 
Of  greater  goals  in  work 
Than  self-fulfillment. 


Marshall  Palley 
Berkeley  Meeting 


Letter 

On  Hunger 

International  cooperation  of  a magnitude  we  have 
not  seen  before  is  needed  to  solve  world  hunger, 
and  it  is  obviously  not  forthcoming,  nor  will  it  be 
forthcoming  as  the  dilemma  worsens. 

In  one  sense,  we  are  faced  with  short-term  cruelty 
versus  long-term  cruelty.  We  may  assist  in  the  feeding 
of  the  populous  nations  now,  but  we  know  that  the 
long-term  result  will  be  more  deaths  and  greater 
suffering  when  their  populations  (and  the  world 

(continued  on  page  101) 
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The  Outward  Evidence 

We  modern  day  Friends  don’t  know  or  quote 
the  Bible  as  George  Fox  and  probably  all  earlier 
Friends  did.  Even  so,  without  perhaps  knowing  that 
it  should  be  attributed  to  James  (2:17)  we  often  ex- 
plain or  justify  the  activity  to  mend  the  world,  for 
which  we  are  usually  regarded  well,  by  recalling 
that  “faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead.”  A bit 
farther  on  James  was  even  harsher,  saying  that  only 
a vain  man  would  believe  otherwise,  and  thus  em- 
phasizing that  “by  works  was  faith  made  perfect.’’ 

To  me  writer  James  means  there  must  be  out- 
ward evidence  of  values  held.  But  I find  the  quota- 
tion, as  well  as  my  interpretation  of  it,  incomplete. 
Work(s),  yes,  should  be  the  outward  substance  of 
inner  convictions,  but,  circularly  speaking,  our  efforts 
to  meet  work  obligations  should  lead  us  to  — not 
be  a barrier  to  — spiritual  growth  and  integration. 
What  one  works  at  is  as  important  as  the  motiva- 
tion that  inspires  the  activity. 

I suppose  many  readers  shared  my  satisfaction 
with  the  dramatic  resignation  from  jobs  of  four 
nuclear  scientists  and  the  boost  this  gave  California 
Proposition  #15.  Even  if  some  disagree  on  the  need 
to  pass  this  proposal  we  can  all  admire  these  men 
for  acting  on  their  new  moral  insights. 

It  is  difficult  to  love  oneself  unless  one  respects 
what  he  or  she  is  about.  Chances  are  that  given  that 
respect  one  better  likes  what  one  is  about  also! 

Most  lives  don’t  square  though.  We  have  all  had 
the  experience,  perhaps,  of  knowing  religious  persons 
who  didn’t  grasp  at  all  the  contradictions  of  their 
daily  lives.  Fortunately,  the  awareness  of  contradic- 
tion is  now  more  common  than  it  was,  or  at  least 
we  can  hope  so.  There  is  the  creative  tension  of 
participating  in  the  world  and  trying  to  develop  the 
inner  life. 

Moral  progress  is  difficult  in  any  occupation. 
Certainly  in  business.  Absolutely  in  manufacturing 
arms.  But  in  any  occupation,  would  you  agree,  there  is 
opportunity? 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I have  thought 
about  the  many  positive  aspects  of  the  New  Voca- 
tions Program  of  AFSC/San  Francisco  which  evolved 
out  of  the  creative  persistence  of  Marshall  Palley 
who  perceived  a way  to  help  young  folks  (and,  sur- 
prisingly, not  so  young  folks)  searching  for  work 
which  was  consistent  with  or  expressed  their  value 
systems.  The  staff  was  overrun.  One  of  the  most 
striking  manifestations  of  the  program  was  how  much 
it  was  a veritable  crossroads  for  persons  moving  in 
and  out  of  jobs.  For  example,  for  one  person  getting 
into  pre-school  education  was  what  he  or  she  ought 
to  do.  For  another  it  was  necessary  to  leave  that 
profession. 


So  the  moral  progress  rub  is  met  by  doing  the 
best  we  can;  by  acting  or  trying  to  act  as  con- 
sistently as  we  can  within  our  moral  insights.  For 
example,  one  of  my  insights  is  that  war  is  immoral. 
Only  once  have  I knowingly  been  employed  in  a way 
that  was  inconsistent  with  that  conviction  (Lock- 
heed, not  AFSC).  But  I believe  paying  war  taxes  is 
immoral  and  here  my  action  is  woefully  scant. 

I can’t  leave  the  reference  to  the  New  Vocations 
Program  without  adding  another  comment:  Marshall 
and  other  staff  managed  well  the  overwhelming  res- 
ponse by  arranging  for  seekers  to  counsel  one  another 
in  groups.  Work  done  cooperatively,  the  AFSC  has 
discovered  again  and  again,  can  be  an  integrative 
force  in  community  life.  And,  of  course,  in  family. 
And  within. 

Work,  Friends,  is  more  than  physical  or  mental 
effort;  it  is  the  evidential  opportunity  of  an  attitude 
of  mind,  values  held,  and  the  condition  of  the  spirit. 

Russell  F.  Jorgensen 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


The  $30,000  Gamble/Gambol  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Friends 

Every  year  about  this  time  a few  Friends  take 
their  courage  in  both  hands  and  trot  off  to  St. 
Mary’s,  or  some  similarly  caparisoned  palace,  and 
sign  a multi-thousand-dollar  contract  in  the  name 
of  that  body  we  familiarly  call  PYM.  This  is  an  act 
of  great  faith,  like  our  intuition  that  the  sun  will 
rise  tomorrow,  for  the  validity  of  those  signatures 
depends  upon  the  estimate  that  700  or  more  Friends 
will  show  up  at  Moraga  next  August  10  with  jangles 
in  their  pockets  prepared  for  the  greatest  conflagra- 
tion anyone  has  seen  since  exactly  a year  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  gamble, Friends  in  these  parts 
are  preparing  and  preparing:  transportation  from 
the  airport/BART,  beds  in  the  rooms,  sheets  on  the 
beds,  keys  for  the  rooms,  long  registration  lines, 
simple  forms,  signatures  by  clerks  and  others,  play- 
things for  the  kiddies,  sparklers  for  our  200th  birth- 
day, gigantic  fireworks  for  our  300th  birthday, 
imaginary  rubber  balls  for  Foy  Van  Dolsen,  vege 
food  for  Saga,  roof  pounding  for  plenary  sessions, 
art  for  art’s  sake  (who  he?),  and  a host  of  conco- 
mitant relevancies  so  that  we  can  all  worship  in 
peace  and  quiet  and  the  light  that  shines  forth 
never  brighter  from  the  hearts  and  eyes  and  spirits 
of  each  one  of  us  to  all.  See  you  at  the  PYM 
gambol  August  10-14  this  year. 

Nancy  Burnett,  Registrar 
Micki  Graham,  Arrangements 
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Tacoma  Friends  Meeting 

If  this  account  of  Tacoma  Friends  Meeting  seems 
too  personal,  even  egotistical,  of  course  it  is.  It 
happens  that  this  writer  was  the  protagonist  in  the 
genesis  of  this  Meeting,  and  better  acquainted  than 
anyone  else  with  relevant  facts  that  may  be  useful 
in  some  future  similar  project. 

Readers  will  remember  that  1940  was  a year  in 
which  World  War  II  was  raging  in  Europe,  and 
pressure  on  the  United  States  to  join  the  dance  of 
death  was  pushing  us  hell-bent  toward  Pearl  Harbor. 
A conscripted  army  was  not  long  in  marching  in 
every  city  and  village  of  our  country,  painfully  often 
with  the  blessing  and  cooperation  of  Christian  churches. 

This  writer  so  disapproved  of  the  whole  anomaly 
that  he  renounced  the  church  he  was  attending  and 
began  looking  around  for  a firmer  platform  on  which 
to  base  his  conviction  that  war  always  aggravates 
human  misery  without  allaying  it.  Quakerism  seemed 
to  represent  the  clearest  answer,  but  was  represented 
in  Tacoma  only  by  two  pastoral  churches. 

After  joining  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  and 
at  first  sporadically  and  then  regularly  driving  35 
miles  to  Seattle  to  attend  University  Meeting  there, 
wife  Clara  and  I found  the  climate  and  fellowship 
so  agreeable  that  we  applied  and  were  accepted  for 
membership. 


North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  July 
29  through  August  1,  1976  on  the  campus  of  Colegio 
Cezar  Chavez  at  Mt.  Angel,  Oregon.  It  will  be  the 
first  time  the  Colegio  has  played  host  to  so  large  a 
group  for  so  many  days;  the  first  time  North  Pacific 
Friends  have  met  at  the  facilities  of  a group  they  so 
strongly  support.  The  yearly  meeting  promises  to  be 
exciting  and  rewarding. 

Because  so  many  Friends  from  abroad  will  be  on 
this  continent  to  attend  the  FWCC  Triennial  Meeting 
in  Canada,  the  NPYM  Steering  Committee  decided 
to  invite  a number  of  them  to  be  “Friends  in  Resi- 
dence” at  the  annual  meeting.  Margaret  Gibbins  of 
Edinburgh  will  be  primary  speaker.  Other  Friends 
speaking  or  leading  interest  groups  are  Niranjan 
Nath  Kaul,  Ludhiana,  India;  Filemona  and  Abigail 
Indire,  Nairobi,  Kenya;  Albert  Yo,  Hong  Kong; 
and  Tayeko  Yamanouchi,  London. 

Registration  forms  may  be  obtained  from  Jan 
Rolands,  Registrar;  5327  River  Rd.  N #4;  Salem, 
OR  97303.  Registration  deadline  is  July  1. 


Passing  over  many  developments  during  this  war 
decade,  by  1951  it  began  to  look  reasonable  that 
Tacoma  stood  in  need  of  a religious  witness  against 
war  which  might  be  set  up  by  establishing  there  an 
unprogrammed  Meeting.  There  was  much  to  gain 
and  little  to  lose  by  trying,  so  we  set  about  it. 

We  made  up  a list  of  139  prospects  — mailing 
lists  of  local  people  from  the  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship,  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation,  and  personal  friends  supposed 
to  be  sympathetic  with  our  announced  aims.  To  this 
list  a mimeographed  letter  was  sent  out,  followed  by 
a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  local  newspaper,  setting 
a definite  date  for  the  first  meeting  at  our  house.  I 
remember  thinking  that  if  five  people  responded  it 
would  be  enough  to  make  a start;  ten  replies  would 
be  a miracle.  Eleven  adults  actually  put  in  at  the 
appointed  time;  and  twelve  came  to  the  second  session 
a week  later.  Several  called  to  express  their  approval, 
but  were  unable  to  join  in.  The  group  continued  to 
meet  weekly  on  Sunday  evenings  for  one  hour,  first 
looking  at  texts  on  Quakerism,  current  events,  the 
Christian  life,  etc.,  and  then  joining  for  45  minutes 
in  unprogrammed  worship. 

To  this  day,  some  members  of  that  group  still 
insist  that  this  was  the  most  satisfying  group  wor- 
ship they  have  ever  experienced.  It  must  have  been, 
for  the  attendance  grew  to  a maximum  of  36,  so 
taxing  the  capacity  of  our  living  room. 

When  spring  (1952)  arrived,  we  decided  to  move 
the  meeting  to  Thursday  evenings  so  some  folks 
could  come  who  did  not  want  to  absent  themselves 
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Vocations  and  Work 


Vocation,  says  our  dictionary,  is 

“1.  A particular  occupation,  business  or  pro- 
fession; calling. 

2.  A strong  impulse  or  inclination  to  follow  a 
particular  activity  or  career. 

3.  A divine  call  to  God’s  service  or  to  the 
Christian  life. 

4.  A function  or  station  in  life  to  which  one  is 
called  by  God.” 

Faith  and  Practice  asks,  under  the  queries  on  self- 
discipline: 

“Do  we  keep  to  a single  standard  of  truth,  so 
that  we  are  free  from  the  use  of  judicial  or 
other  oaths?  Are  our  means  of  livelihood  in 
keeping  with  our  ideals  as  Friends?” 

I have  been  working  since  I was  14.  I first 
worked  for  my  father  after  school,  on  weekends, 
and  during  vacations.  The  early  image  I had  of 
work  came  from  my  father: 

We  are  a part  of  long  line  of  Burnett  men  who 
are  engaged  in  digging  our  way  out  of  a deep 
pit.  You  will  do  your  part  and  your  sons  will 
do  their  part,  as  will  their  sons  . . . Persevere; 
work  is  not  fun.  Someday  the  Burnetts  will  be 
out  of  the  pit  and  in  the  sunlight.  Until  then, 
we  will  do  our  work,  grim  as  it  is,  without 
complaining  . . . 

Until  I was  in  my  20’s  this  was  how  I viewed  work: 
boring,  painful,  something  to  be  endured.  To  be  a 
man  was  to  grit  my  teeth  and  work  without  com- 
plaining. 

Gradually,  I became  aware  of  my  own  particular 
skills.  I sought  an  occupation  that  would  take  fuller 
advantage  of  these  abilities.  It  seemed  that  I would 
feel  better  about  my  work  if  I used  more  of  my 
talents.  I changed  jobs  and  began  to  enjoy  my  work 
more.  I began  to  work  longer  and  longer  hours. 
Eventually,  as  a manager,  I found  that  I had  this 
image  of  work: 

I am  climbing  a mountain  carrying  a huge 
boulder  on  my  shoulders.  My  fear  is  that  I will 
stumble  and  the  boulder  will  crush  me.  It  will 
be  years  before  I reach  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain; when  I do  I will  be  able  to  put  the  boulder 
down  and  lay  my  enfeebled  body  in  the  sun- 
shine for  a few  brief  moments  before  I die. 

In  the  past  3 years  I have  changed  my  vision  of 
work.  In  the  rest  of  this  article  I will  explain  how  I 
currently  feel  about  my  work  and  my  vocation. 


Vocation  as  a calling  — When  I first  worked  it 
was  not  as  an  expression  of  my  personality;  work 
was  something  I was  fated  to  do.  Gradually,  I came 
to  know  my  own  abilities  and  I sought  work  that 
was  consonant  with  these:  my  calling.  I began  to 
think  of  my  vocation  as  my  “right  livelihood,”  not 
necessarily  a calling  from  God,  but  something  in- 
herent in  me  — arising  from  my  fundamental  na- 
ture. I don’t  see  myself  as  having  a static  vocation; 
my  work  evolves  as  I come  to  know  more  about 
myself  and  to  have  new  experiences.  Personal  growth 
continues  throughout  life  (if  we  let  it)  and  my  liveli- 
hood adapts  accordingly.  My  work  can  be  interest- 
ing, even  fun. 

Vocation  as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  — Be- 
cause I have  not  been  among  Quakers  all  my  life,  I 
find  it  remarkable  that  most  Friends  accept  so 
matter-of-factly  that  the  religious  spirit  is  active  in 
all  aspects  of  one’s  life.  When  the  query  asks  “Do 
we  keep  a single  standard  of  truth  . . . are  our  means 
of  livelihood  in  keeping  with  our  ideals  as  Friends?” 
most  Friends  reply  that  they  try;  that  the  expression 
of  the  spirit  in  one’s  work  and  everyday  life  is  an 
active  concern.  My  perception  of  Christians  in  general 
is  that  they  believe  the  spirit  only  comes  out  on 
Sunday;  there  is  a separation  between  the  religious 
and  the  secular  that  I do  not  find  among  Quakers. 

Vocation/work  as  an  exercise  in  egolessness  — 
In  his  essay  on  Buddhist  Economics,  E.  F.  Schu- 
macher says  that  one  aspect  of  the  Buddhist  view  of 
work  is  “to  overcome  [our]  egocentredness  by  join- 
ing with  other  people  in  a common  task.”  In  Child- 
hood and  Society,  Erik  Erikson  describes  the  seventh 
of  eight  states  of  ego  development  as  that  of  Gen- 
erativity: 

“The  ability  to  lose  oneself  in  the  meeting  of  bodies 
and  minds  leads  to  a gradual  expansion  of  ego  in- 
terests and  of  [investment  of  energy  in]  that  which 
has  been  thus  generated  and  accepted  as  a respon- 
sibility.” 

Sometimes  at  meeting  I have  this  sense  of  losing 
myself  in  a group  encounter  with  the  spirit.  My  very 
best  work  experience  involved  a synergism  that  de- 
veloped from  individuals  stepping  beyond  them- 
selves to  unselfish  involvement  in  a group  effort. 

Work  as  an  exercise  in  equality  — In  the  last 
few  years  I have  become  increasingly  uncomfortable 
in  hierarchical  organizations.  This  discomfort  stems 
in  part  from  my  experience  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  my  participation  in  male  “consciousness- 
raising”  groups.  In  the  latter  I have  been  made 
aware  of  my  habit  of  establishing  my  position  in 
“the  pecking  order”  in  the  various  groups  I parti- 
cipate in.  In  many  work  situations  there  is  a defi- 
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Defining  Oneself  Through  Work 

A lot  has  been  said,  in  the  human  potential 
movement,  about  our  ability  to  define  ourselves  around 
many  things,  and  to  change  identities  through  our 
lifetime.  The  sexual  revolution  has  heightened  our 
awareness  of  our  many  impulses  and  possibilities. 
Affluence  and  leisure  time  have  afforded  us  oppor- 
tunities for  self-discovery  far  beyond  what  the  human 
race  has  experienced  heretofore.  A shrunken  world 
has  brought  the  entire  range  of  cultural  heritages  to 
our  attention,  and  these  have  expanded  the  modes 
of  discovery  and  expression  from  which  we  can  choose. 

Our  choices  are  broad,  to  be  sure,  but  we  are  also 
limited  by  our  specific  cultural  experiences.  And  isn’t 
it  wonderful  to  feel  not  only  a boundless  frontier  but 
also  a strong  integrating  force,  something  that 
strengthens  the  core  of  our  identity,  a maypole  around 
which  to  dance!  For  me,  that  integrating  experience 
is  what  is  usually  called  “work,”  the  job(s)  that 
society  permits  me  to  perform  on  its  behalf.  As  I 
age,  I define  my  work,  as  well  as  myself,  more  and 
more  broadly,  but  it  is  unquestionably  my  work 
that  is  the  central  element  in  my  life. 

My  earliest  memories  are  work-related:  helping 
Mother  do  the  canning  in  a steam-filled  kitchen; 
sharing  a ripe  tomato  in  the  pump  house  with  my 
father,  home  from  a long  day  at  the  carbide  plant; 
admiring  the  competence  of  my  grandfather  as  he 
managed  his  corner  grocery  store;  hearing  about 
what  my  uncles  and  aunts  were  “doing”  with  their 
lives.  As  I grew  up,  these  early  images  were  rein- 
forced by  others:  earning  my  own  money  on  a paper 
route  or  mowing  lawns;  sharing  my  teenage  friends’ 
longings  as  we  neared  the  age  of  self-sufficiency; 
counting  the  number  of  jobs  I’d  had  to  date;  ad- 
miring older  people  who  did  their  jobs  well. 

School  was,  for  me,  constraining  and  its  stucture 
seemed  cruel.  Home  life  was  uncertain  and  tense. 
Religion  came  and  went.  The  life  of  work  was  liber- 
ating and  challenging,  on  the  other  hand,  and  it 
involved  a kind  of  purposeful  human  sharing  that  I 
yearned  for  and  found  nowhere  else  in  my  experience. 
Whatever  ideological  reservations  I might  have  had, 
and  no  matter  how  menial  the  task  at  hand,  it 
meant  a great  deal  to  me  that  society  would  permit 
me  any  number  of  explicit  opportunities  to  be  use- 
ful. It  also  meant  a great  deal  to  do  a good  job. 
Yes,  I found  out  something  about  the  “nobility” 
of  work. 

One  summer,  when  I was  twenty,  I landed  a job 
with  the  Justrite  Envelope  Company  in  Atlanta.  I 
was  put  on  a die  press,  one  of  three,  which  almost 
immediately  went  on  the  blink.  My  only  prospect 
was  layoff,  since  the  other  two  press  operators  were 


experienced  and  had  seniority.  But  for  some  unar- 
ticulated reason,  the  foreman  invited  me  to  work 
nights  (I  became  a one-man  night  shift,  in  a factory 
that  had  scores  of  daytime  workers),  using  one  of 
the  other  presses,  for  the  several  weeks  that  it  took 
to  repair  my  machine. 

Now,  that  is  positive  reinforcement!  Needless  to 
say,  I became  the  world’s  best  die  press  operator! 
Which  is  just  another  way  of  saying,  if  one  is  treated 
as  though  one  is  worthy,  one  will  display  one’s 
worth. 

Even  my  many  negative  experiences  with  work 
have  crystallized  my  respect  for  it  as  an  integrative 
force.  I’ve  done  my  share  of  abuse,  and  been  fired 
more  than  once,  but  the  arbitrariness  and  human 
disregard  of  the  “system”  are  no  match  for  the 
embracing  quality  of  the  work  situation  at  its  best, 
or  the  basic  reward  that  is  derived  from  getting  a 
job  done  well.  I’ve  blocked  ladies  hats  and  sold 
insulated  wire;  I’ve  coached  boys’  basketball  and 
made  federal  policy;  I’ve  corrected  term  papers  and 
written  books;  and  I know  that  the  confluence  of  a 
worthwhile  job  and  a good  performance  is  a mighty 
stream  indeed! 

Ours  is  no  longer  the  work-oriented  society  that 
it  once  was.  My  specific  experiences  may,  therefore, 
seem  foreign  to  many  persons  with  whom  I want  to 
communicate.  I shall  generalize,  therefore  on  what 
it  is  that  has  made  work  so  important  to  me.  Insofar 
as  the  characteristics  of  (in  my  case)  work  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  life,  the  possibilities  of  integra- 
tion have  not  been  lost. 

First,  the  work  offered  to  me  has  usually  been  of 
intrinsic  value.  To  engage  the  “material”  of  the  job, 
and  to  experience  its  response,  has  been  of  critical 
importance.  As  a night  clerk  at  the  Baltimore  “Y”, 
it  gave  me  pleasure  to  save  a single  room  for  the 
unpredictable-but-inevitable  3 a.m.  arrival.  As  a ware- 
houseman in  Los  Angeles,  I regarded  the  loading  dock 
as  a beautiful  sight  if  the  rows  of  boxes  were  tight  and 
straight. 

Second,  my  work  has  typically  contained  room  for 
individual  expression.  Not  much,  one  might  say, 
looking  at  it  from  the  outside,  but  enough.  I re- 
member telling  my  boss  at  the  bakery  in  Denver: 
“Tell  me  what  needs  to  be  done,  but  not  how  to  do 
it.”  (And,  after  observing  me  for  a few  days,  he 
commented,  “You  sure  do  find  the  hardest  way  to 
do  a job!”) 

Third,  I have  always  sought  a sense  of  related- 
ness in  my  work.  By  this  I mean  the  recognition  of 
the  functional  linkages  between  my  tasks  and  those 
of  others.  In  situations  where  this  sense  has  been 
lacking,  e.g.,  my  job  as  a timekeeper  in  a large  auto 
assembly  plant,  or  as  a middle  level  administrator 
in  a large  bureaucracy,  I have  felt  a sharp  frustration 
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nite  hierarchy  involving  unequal  distribution  of  power 
(and  responsibility);  people  are  treated  as  standardized 
units  of  production.  I am  fortunate  to  work  in  a 
comparatively  non-hierarchical  situation  where  people 
are  dealt  with  on  a more  individual  basis.  My  experi- 
ence with  Quakers  has  shown  me  the  value  of  non- 
hierarchical  groups  and  the  viability  of  decision- 
making by  consensus. 

Work  as  ritual  — After  spending  about  10  years 
as  a programmer,  I quit  programming  for  several 
years.  In  the  past  year  I have  started  programming 
again.  I enjoy  this  because  the  activity  has  a ritual- 
istic flavor.  As  I sit  at  my  terminal  and  construct  a 
program,  my  actions  are  largely  automatic;  I have 
time  to  meditate  and  fantasize.  This  makes  my  day 
more  interesting  and  as  a result,  I feel  I have  more 
energy. 

Work  as  a way  of  making  money  — In  recent 
years  I have  come  to  know  people  who  either  do  not 
work  to  make  money  or  work  just  enough  to  meet 
minimum-need  levels.  I have  talked  enough  with 
these  friends  to  see  that  I could  be  in  their  situation 
if  I were  not  a parent.  Coming  from  a typical  Ameri- 
can middle  class  background,  I know  that  I often 
attach  unnecessary  importance  to  having  money  and 
owning  a home  and  other  possessions.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  discuss  my  feelings  about  money,  but 
through  the  men’s  group  and  other  associations  I 
am  beginning  to  reassess  my  feelings. 

Work  as  a way  of  achieving  social  change  — E. 
F.  Schumacher  describes  large  corporations  as  “dino- 
saurs” and  suggests  that  we  should  ignore  them  and 
they  will  die  of  their  own  ineptitude.  While  I see 
this  notion  as  simplistic,  I feel  comfortable  with  it 
emotionally  — I don’t  like  large  corporations.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  see  how  an  individual  working  inside 
a corporation  such  as  Lockheed  can  change  the 
nature  of  that  organization.  Some  friends  would 
make  a distinction  between  an  overt  war  industry 
like  Lockheed  and  a concern  such  as  a large  hos- 
pital. It  seems  to  me  that  all  large  organizations  are 
oppressive  because  of  their  hierarchical  structures.  I 
agree  with  Schumacher  that  we  need  more  small  or- 
ganizations featuring  equitable  power  distribution, 
non-violent  forms  of  conflict  resolution,  face-to-face 
communication,  and  (ultimately)  worker  ownership. 

Work  as  a way  of  improving  society  — Schu- 
macher reports  that  an  aspect  of  the  Buddhist  view 
of  work  includes  “to  bring  forth  the  goods  and 
services  needed  for  a becoming  existence.”  The  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  products  of 
modern  industry  and  the  process  by  which  the  pro- 
ducts are  created.  While  we  can  disagree  with  much 
of  the  process,  I believe  we  should  acknowledge  the 
value  of  many  of  the  products.  The  technology  that 
supports  the  B-l  bomber  can  be  used  to  build  mass 


(continued  from  page  99) 
and  alienation. 

Fourth,  I have,  in  virtually  all  cases,  been  able 
to  find  sufficient  challenge  in  my  work  to  command 
my  attention  and  sustained  commitment.  Sometimes 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  performance.  At 
other  times,  a job  might  contain  a playful  element, 
or  be  unpredictable  enough  to  keep  me  on  my  toes. 

Finally  is  the  matter  of  social  worth.  A subtle 
matter  with  as  many  definitions  as  there  are  human 
beings,  this  is  nonetheless  of  basic  importance.  I 
admit  to  a fairly  inclusive  personal  definition  of 
social  worth;  and  I have  found  some  marvelous 
human  beings  doing  the  most  amazing  things  with 
their  working  lives! 

There  is  a unique  balance,  for  each  of  us,  at 
each  moment,  between  the  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal forces.  As  long  as  there  is  work  I can  do,  I 
don’t  mind  if  it  varies  from  time  to  time  or  requires 
me  to  change  certain  of  life’s  habits.  My  need  for 
work  is  close  to  an  “absolute”  need,  however.  To 
put  it  more  accurately,  I depend  upon  my  social 
environment  to  provide  me  with  a set  of  opportunities 
to  do  things  that  have  intrinsic  value,  offer  me 
room  to  express  my  individuality,  are  clearly  related 
to  what  other  people  do,  challenge  my  attention, 
and  have  demonstrable  social  worth.  Without  these 
opportunities,  I would  feel  less  than  fully  human. 

Paul  Niebanck 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 


transportation,  automated  recycling  centers,  life 
support  systems  for  hospital  operating  rooms  . . . 
But  even  these  ends  do  not  justify  a continuance  of 
the  current  means  of  much  of  production:  aliena- 
tion, dehumanization  and  oppression. 

Gandhi  once  noted  that  not  only  do  the  ends  not 
justify  the  means  but  the  means  are  ends  in  them- 
selves. I believe  that  work  is  necessary  and  valuable 
and  potentially  uplifting  if  we  work  toward  object- 
ives that  are  consonant  with  our  values  and  we  work 
in  ways  that  are  consistent  with  our  ideals. 

Robert  Burnett 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

To  Laurel  Westwick  Cox  and  Chuck  Cox  at 
Rindge,  N.H.,  a son,  Justin  Alexander  Westwick 
Cox,  on  February  23.  Laurel,  who  is  a member  of 
Berkeley  Meeting,  teaches  biology  and  Chuck  teaches 
animal  husbandry  and  farming  at  The  Meeting  School, 
Rindge. 
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Deaths 


Ralph  Powell,  Berkeley  Meeting.  January  30,  aged 
87.  Memorial  service,  February  8. 

Memorial  to  Ralph  Powell  (1889- 1976) (excerpted  from 
Berkeley  Meeting  Newsletter) 

Ralph  Powell,  who  had  been  in  failing  health  since 
an  accident  two  years  ago,  died  on  January  30.  He  and 
his  wife  Maude  met  while  students  at  Michigan  State 
University.  Both  became  interested  in  missionary  work 
and  taught  in  China  from  1916  to  1927,  leaving  only 
because  anti-foreign  sentiment  threatened  their  safety. 
Returning  to  the  U.S.,  they  settled  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  Ralph  taught  engineering  at  Ohio  State 
for  the  next  30  years.  After  his  retirement  they  lived 
for  a time  in  the  meeting  house  in  Honolulu  and 
then  were  invited  to  Berkeley,  where  for  nearly  two 
decades  they  lived  in  Quaker  House.  Berkeley  Meeting 
was  “thereafter  the  beneficiary  of  their  countless 
acts  of  service  and  Friendliness.” 

Jeannette  Griggs 

Jeannette  Speiden  Griggs,  with  her  husband, 
Joseph,  was  a founding  member  of  Claremont  Friends 
Meeting.  A woman  of  great  talent  and  energy,  Jean- 
nette brought  initiative  and  enthusiasm  to  many 
fields:  as  a science  teacher  and  researcher,  Great 
Books  Discussion  leader,  founding  member  of  the 
Claremont  League  of  Women  Voters,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Blaisdell  Institute. 

In  recent  years  she  established  a homestead  in 
eastern  Nevada  adjoining  the  Lehman  National  Monu- 
ment. Making  use  of  some  abandoned  field-stone 
walls,  she  completed  a large  house  now  known  as 
the  Rock  House  Library.  With  a graduate  degree  in 
geology,  she  was  employed  as  a park  ranger  and 
cave  guide.  She  helped  develop  and  was  board  sec- 
retary of  a REA  cooperative  which  brought  elec- 
tricity to  a large  area  of  eastern  Nevada  and  western 
Utah.  She  told  of  this  venture  in  a book,  Let  There 
Be  Light. 

Born  Dec.  1,  1904,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Jean- 
nette died  Dec.  6,  1975  in  Claremont,  California. 

At  a memorial  service  in  Claremont,  many  friends 
spoke  of  the  warmth  and  generosity  of  Jeannette’s  life, 
and  especially  of  the  inspiration  of  her  steadfast 
mind  and  luminous  spirit. 


News  of  the  Meetings 

The  AFSC  in  Hawaii  has  been  holding  folded- 
arm  vigils  during  the  monthly  civil-defense  siren 
tests.  “When  the  sirens  wail,  we  will  demonstrate 
our  determination  to  use  our  lives  for  peace  rather 
than  for  death.  We  will  stand  quietly  with  folded 
arms  on  public  sidewalks,  at  our  places  of  work,  or 
wherever  we  may  be.  Folded  arms  signify  our  resist- 
ance to  the  preparation  for  and  actuality  of  nuclear 
war  and  also  signify  our  firm  belief  that  the  power 
of  people  cooperating  in  a spirit  of  peace  and  love  is 
far  more  potent  than  the  power  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion.” 

AFSC  in  Portland,  Oregon,  has  agreed  to  serve 
as  a third-party  sponsoring  agency  for  the  release  of 
the  wife  of  Dennis  Banks  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement.  Kamook  Banks  is  20  years  old,  the  mother 
of  two  small  children,  and  is  accused  of  possession 
of  unregistered  firearms  and  interstate  transport  of 
explosive  devices.  Personal  responsibility  has  been 
assumed  by  some  members  of  Multnomah  Meeting. 
She  faces  trial  in  Kansas  on  April  13  and  in  Oregon 
on  May  12.  Kansas  bail  of  $25,000  was  raised  from 
many  small  contributions  in  San  Francisco.  A De- 
fense Fund  has  been  set  up  in  Portland  to  raise 
money  for  an  adequate  defense. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  underscores  the  continuing 
need  in  Guatemala,  where  the  rainy  season,  now 
approaching,  will  add  to  the  misery  of  the  one-fifth 
of  the  country’s  population  that  is  homeless.  AFSC 
also  is  appealing  for  funds  for  reconstruction  of 
villages. 

Progress  on  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Bill 
(H.R.  4897)  is  slow,  and  Eastside  Meeting  urges 
Friends  to  write  not  only  to  their  own  members  of 
Congress  but  also  to  A1  Ullman  (Oregon),  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  where  it 
now  languishes. 


(continued  from  page  95) 

population)  have  grown  to  the  point  where  we  are 
unable  to  assist  at  all. 

A solution  of  sorts  would  be  to  place  all  sales  of 
United  States  grain  under  one  United  States  agency, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  highest  possible 
price  for  that  grain  on  the  world  market. 

Since  the  food  crunch  is  coming  along  at  a 
much  more  rapid  pace  than  is  realized,  the  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  drive  the  poorer  nations,  in  very 
short  order,  into  a “Chinese  solution,”  i.e.,  a fascist 
or  Communist  state  whereby  production,  distribu- 
tion and  population  are  controlled. 


Marvin  Gregory 
University  Meeting 
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from  their  present  church  services.  The  change  was 
made  with  very  good  effect.  Some  distinguished  Taco- 
mans  joined  up  and  gave  the  group  a big  lift. 

In  May  of  1952,  University  Friends  of  Seattle 
received  us  as  a Preparative  Meeting. 

In  the  fall  of  1953  a more  public  and  accessible 
place  of  meeting  seemed  indicated,  so  we  began 
searching  for  ideas.  The  downtown  Y.M.C.A.  con- 
tained an  attractive  little  chapel  on  its  third  floor 
which  they  never  seemed  to  use.  We  made  an  offer 
to  rent  it  for  Sundays  only  and  were  turned  down. 
The  ostensible  alibi  was  that  they  might  need  the 
space  for  their  own  use,  but  the  real  reason  was 
they  feared  the  impact  of  our  social  concerns  with 
their  own  conservative  views. 

Four  years  later,  following  extensive  changes  in 
the  membership  of  the  board,  we  applied  again  and  - 
were  accepted  at  a rental  of  $100  per  year.  The 
downtown  location  enabled  us  to  erect  a good  double- 
faced  signboard  opposite  the  Y.M.C.A.  building  where 
thousands  of  passers-by  could  read  a notice  of  our 
agenda. 

Another  advance  achieved  in  1957  was  admittance 
to  Monthly  Meeting  status  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 
We  have  since  transferred  to  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting. 

We  probably  could  have  continued  indefinitely 
to  meet  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  chapel,  but  began  to  feel 
the  need  of  expanded  quarters  for  an  educational 
program,  storage  of  accumulating  chattels,  and  a 
more  visible  presence  in  the  city.  So  we  went  on  a 
search  again,  and  one  of  our  young  people  spotted 
a substantial  Swiss  chalet  type  residence  on  a prom- 
inent arterial  in  a good  neighborhood  and  almost 
opposite  the  campus  of  the  Methodist  University  of 
Puget  Sound.  One  of  our  charter  members  had  died 
and  left  us  a legacy  sufficient,  with  a loan  from  the 
Meeting  House  Fund,  to  buy  the  building  at  a great 
bargain  for  cash.  Our  very  first  use  of  it  was  for  a 
memorial  meeting  for  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  had  just 
been  assassinated  (Nov.  1963). 

Taking  title  involved  securing  a zone  change  and 
providing  off-street  parking  for  ten  automobiles.  Two 
of  our  skilled  members  rebuilt  the  entire  electrical 
system.  Alterations  to  the  front  porch  and  to  two  of 
the  entrance  doors  were  necessary  for  our  usage. 
After  securing  40  folding  chairs  we  seemed  to  be  in 
business  at  the  new  stand.  In  the  present  year  we 
have  made  further  improvements  including  a new 
cedar  shake  roof. 

We  rent  the  entire  second  floor  of  our  Meeting 
House  for  headquarter  offices  of  the  Pierce  County 
Homes  for  Youth.  The  rental  amortizes  the  mortgage 
and  takes  care  of  most  operating  expenses. 

Our  social  achievements  since  initiation  in  1951 


Theology  of  Social  Concern 

The  Quaker  Theology  workshops  held  the  last 
three  summers  under  the  auspices  first  of  John  Wool- 
man  School  and  then  of  CPQM  have  been  occasions 
for  deep  searching  and  honest  sharing  of  insights 
and  differences.  A precious  sense  of  community  has 
developed  during  each  of  the  weekends.  The  topic 
for  the  fourth  workshop,  to  be  held  August  6-9, 
1976  at  Ben  Lomond  is,  “The  Theology  of  Quaker 
Social  Concern.”  It  was  chosen  out  of  a sense  that 
conflicts  over  the  practical  development  of  Quaker 
activity  in  peace  and  social  justice  stem  from  differ- 
ences in  beliefs.  Does  God  act  just  in  individuals  or 
also  in  groups  and  in  society?  Is  divine  influence 
primarily  a matter  of  moral  impetus  or  of  a power 
for  reconciliation?  Or  is  the  concept  of  God  irrelevant 
to  social  concern? 

The  keynote  resource  person  for  the  workshop 
will  be  Francis  Hall,  from  Quaker  Hill  in  Rich- 
mond, Indiana.  Francis  Hall  became  an  F.O.R. 
member  and  C.O.  during  World  War  II,  spent 
some  time  with  the  Bruderhof,  and  in  recent  years 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Quaker  Theologi- 
cal Discussion  group  and  a contributor  to  Quaker 
Religious  Thought.  He  has  also  worked  with  Ira 
Progoff.  The  other  resource  persons  will  be  drawn 
from  the  CPQM  area  and  will  include  Robert  Eaton 
and  Robert  Piper.  The  registrar  will  be  Mary  Lou 
G arm  an  of  Fresno  Meeting. 

Complete  announcements  will  be  sent  to  meetings 
and  to  those  on  the  mailing  list  right  after  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  May. 

Bill  Scott,  Convenor 


are  not  impressive  but  sufficient  to  keep  us  humble: 
volunteers  for  work  in  occupational  therapy  at  U.P.S; 
promoting  city-wide  support  for  open  housing;  joining 
with  two  liberal  churches  in  government  program 
for  housing  rehabilitation  for  minority  families  (12 
houses);  promoting  many  speakers  in  behalf  of  peace; 
organizing  study  program  of  international  affairs 
with  popular  U.P.S.  professor,  good  attendance;  in- 
viting peace  promotion  groups  to  use  Meeting  House 
free  of  charge;  housing  and  largely  financing  draft 
counsellors  for  two  years.  This  reached  a consid- 
erable number  of  army  draftees  at  nearby  Ft.  Lewis. 

“The  visible  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  invisible.” 

Stanley  T.  Shaw 
Tacoma  Meeting 
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Queries  on  Organization  Quaker  One-Upmanship 


We  tend  to  take  business  organization  for  granted. 
Someone  else  thinks  it  up,  there  is  a whole  theory 
and  academic  field  of  study  labeled  “industrial  or- 
ganization,” and  we,  as  job  seekers  or  even  as  job 
makers  do  not  bother  our  heads  about  the  set-up. 
But  we  object  to  hierarchy.  We  don’t  like  to  be 
bossed  or  manipulated  or  coerced.  We  hate  insecur- 
ity and  meaningless  work. 

Quaker  testimonies  tell  us  to  respect  every  person, 
insist  on  equality  between  the  sexes,  among  races, 
and  in  the  business  meeting.  But  the  business  meeting 
is  not  proposed  as  a model  for  industrial  organi- 
zation. Schumacher  tells  us  that  small  is  beautiful, 
but  how  do  you  build  an  automobile  or  mine  coal 
or  make  steel  with  a beautiful  organization? 

Intentional  communities  give  us  the  best  examples 
of  equality  in  action,  in  my  limited  observation.  But 
will  they  last?  Do  they  give  us  clues  and  hints  and 
models  for  larger  organization? 

Most  small  businesses  in  which  conditions  of 
work  are  decent  are  paternalistic.  Most  large  busi- 
nesses in  which  conditions  of  work  are  decent  are 
the  product  of  continual  war  between  organized  labor 
and  management.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  these 
two  undesirable  models  can  be  broken  down? 

Chinese  industry  and  agriculture  are  said  to  be 
organized  democratically,  with  the  rights  even  of 
prisoners  assured  by  a system  of  criticism  which  can 
unseat  a bully  or  a boss.  Are  criticism  and  self- 
analysis  and  a salary  structure  in  which  the  highest 
is  no  more  than  five  times  the  lowest  sufficient? 

When  there  is  real  commitment  to  a job  in 
which  everybody  believes,  incredible  feats  are  the 
rule.  And  everyone  is  illumined  from  the  inside  out 
by  satisfying  feelings  of  accomplishment,  brother- 
hood, and  meaning.  Can  we  only  find  such  goals 
and  perform  such  miracles  under  charismatic  leader- 
ship? 

If  the  job  is  dull  or  easy  or  repetitive,  we  can 
daydream,  play  games,  socialize,  swap  around  and 
learn  new  things,  spit  and  argue,  or  succumb  to 
boredom.  If  in  addition  we  are  speeded  up  by  the 
line,  we  can  slow  down  and  sabotage,  organize  and 
bargain.  Maybe  we  need  assurance  that  we  can’t  be 
fired  in  order  that  we  may  all  be  treated  as  men 
and  women. 

Does  the  idea  ever  cross  our  minds  that  we 
should  organize  our  own  jobs,  making  commitments 
to  each  other,  rather  than  to  a product  or  a process 
or  a manager  or  a capitalist?  That  we  should  stick 
with  that  commitment  through  thick  and  thin?  Hire 
managers?  Borrow  capital?  Are  we  men  enough  and 
women  enough  to  take  responsibility  for  our  own 
economic  destinies?  And  thereby  create  the  reason 
for  our  equality  and  our  lives?  Or  are  we  so  maimed 


A few  years  ago  Friends  were  amused  at  a New 
Yorker  cartoon  which  showed  two  little  boys  in  plain 
dress.  One  is  saying  to  the  other,  “My  father  is  meeker 
than  thine.”  We  outgrow  such  crude  assertions  of 
moral  superiority;  but  Stephen  Potter  in  his  One- 
Upmanship  reminded  us  that  we  may  never  quite 
outgrow  mechanisms  to  establish  our  superiority  in 
all  sorts  of  human  activities,  such  as  bird  watching, 
business,  literature,  and  art.  Friends  will  find  them- 
selves in  a chapter  on  committeeship. 

There  is  another  variety  of  one-upmanship  which 
occurs  frequently  in  our  business  meetings.  Let’s 
take  the  occasion  when  Friends  are  considering  a 
vigil,  demonstration,  delegation,  or  contribution  to 
a cause.  As  the  Meeting  comes  to  a decision  on  the 
nature  of  their  action,  a member,  often  — though 
by  no  means  always  — youthful,  rises.  A troubled 
look  and  earnest  stammer  indicate  the  depth  of  his 
concern:  “I  have  a stop  in  my  mind;  are  we  not 
compromising  our  Quaker  principles?;  Is  this  all 
that  God  is  calling  us  to  do?;  I feel  led  to  go 
further.”  The  vigil  must  not  be  outside  the  Capitol. 
If  it  is  to  be  inside,  then  it  must  be  further  inside. 
Then  how  about  the  governor’s  office? 

Furthermore,  the  demonstrators  must  not  be  con- 
tent with  courtesy;  if  we  are  true  to  our  principles,  we 
should  block  and  disrupt.  Or,  is  it  enough  to  con- 
tribute a few  hundred  dollars?  Are  we  not  called 
upon  to  sell  all  we  have  and  give  it  to  the  cause? 

It  is  the  automatic  nature  of  this  response  which 
identifies  it  as  Quaker  one-upmanship.  If  I am  surely 
to  establish  my  spiritual  superiority,  I can  never  rest 
until  it  is  asserted  on  all  occasions. 

However,  we  must  make  a distinction  between 
one-upmanship  and  the  delicate  conscience  which 
truly  alerts  and  refines  the  Meeting  to  better  ways 
of  action.  The  best  example  of  the  latter  is  found  in 
the  life  of  John  Woolman  who  said  of  himself,  “My 
inclination  is  to  persuade  and  entreat,”  and  who 
accused  himself  of  a lack  of  charity  and  mildness. 
Although  he  never  ceased  his  persuasion  and  entreaty, 
he  never  failed  at  the  same  time  to  submit  himself 
to  the  Meeting  until  his  insight  was  shared  by  the 
weight  of  the  Meeting.  He  never  appeared  to  ask 
the  individualistic  question,  “How  far  beyond  the 
Meeting  must  I go  to  assert  my  moral  superiority?” 
but  he  appeared  to  ask,  “Where  can  the  Meeting  — 
and  I — go  together?”  This  is  the  question  which 
defeats  the  one-upmanship  mechanism. 

Madge  T.  Seaver 
San  Francisco  Meeting 

and  weakened  by  the  system  that  self-respect  is  too 
difficult  for  us? 


RS 
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Letters 

God  too  Powerful? 

Dear  Robert  Schutz, 

Oh  why  was  Fox  so  misguided  as  to  believe  in 
“One,  even  Christ  Jesus”  who  can  “speak  to  thy 
condition?” 

Why  were  the  “silly  Quakers”  (like  Luke  Cox) 
so  deeply  in  love  with  the  “Holy  Word  of  God?” 

Are  not  modern  Friends  so  much  wiser  than 
their  early  namesakes? 

Is  it  not  freedom  to  study  philosophy  and  Orien- 
tal religion  rather  than  stuffy  old  Christian  teachings? 

Isn’t  the  “new  look”  better  than  the  crazy  cliche: 
“I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life?” 

Are  not  Friends  lucky  to  be  unpolluted  by  the 
wierd  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  commonly  called 
the  “Charismatic  Renewal?” 

Lucky  too,  to  preserve  boundaries,  while  Catholics, 
Jews  and  Protestants  unite  in  loving  a living  person- 
ality? (Don’t  laugh,  folks,  they  are  dumb  enough  to 
believe  they  KNOW  Jesus!) 

How  respectable,  too,  to  debate  and  theorize, 
while  New  Testament  Miracles  become  increasingly 
commonplace,  and  spectacular,  elsewhere! 

Why  am  I so  stupid  as  to  forsake  Quakerdom 
after  many  happy  years,  now  to  love  (and  be  loved 
by)  Him  I call  “the  Lord?” 

Forgive  my  tears.  Friends.  I love  you. 

Forgive  the  Father  for  not  shrinking  to  a size 
our  fine  minds  can  comprehend. 

Forgive  my  Lord  Jesus  for  refusing  to  die  again. 
He  cannot  forsake  those  who  choose  to  abandon 
Him  — even  if  He  does  seem  so  old-fashioned  to 
intelligent  moderns. 

Forgive  Him  for  loving  you  so  innocently. 

Forgive  the  Holy  Spirit  for  trying  to  open  your 
eyes. 

Yours  in  His  Wonderful  Name, 

Francis  F.  Heaton 
San  Diego 


Dead  From  the  Neck  Up 

Dear  RS:- 

This  is  mainly  to  commend  you  for  the  Decem- 
ber Bulletin , which  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  stupen- 
dous. If  some  things  there  don’t  stir  up  a carload  of 
comment  I’ll  think  PYM  Quakers  are  dead  from 
the  neck  up.  I itch  to  make  many  comments  myself, 
but  your  files  are  already  overflowing  with  my  rantings. 

I must  tell  you  one  outcome  of  our  hassle  with 
the  Commies.  We  assured  them  of  our  concern  in 
their  predicament,  and  helped  them  to  gain  consent 
to  use  the  Unitarian  Church  and  the  Tacoma  Public 
Library  for  meetings,  which  had  long  been  pro- 
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scribed.  So  we  feel  our  tolerance  has  done  a little 
good. 

Stuart  Innerst’s  testimony  was  thrilling.  A kid 
brother  of  mine,  nay,  two  of  them,  were  mission- 
aries in  China  at  the  time  he  was  there,  and  I want 
to  find  out  if  they  knew  him. 

Seeing  no  mention  as  yet  of  the  suggestion  that 
you  publish  monthly  accounts  of  various  Monthly 
Meetings,  I hope  you  have  not  abandoned  the  idea. 

Somebody  like  Jack  Anderson  should  show  that 
the  Post  Office  Dept,  has  caved  in  to  A T & T.  It’s 
about  as  cheap  to  telephone  now  as  to  write. 

Stanley  T.  Shaw 
Tacoma 


What  Is  Good 

We  call  it  Good,  the  day  Christ  died. 

What  can  be  good  about  a body  crucified? 

How  could  He  bear  the  taunting  of  the  crowd? 

Who  more  than  He  had  a right  to  be  proud? 

What  can  be  good  about  thorns  in  a brain? 

Is  there  any  good  in  a body  filled  with  pain? 

How  did  He  endure  the  sneering  and  the  jibes? 
Who  more  than  He  should  have  willed  to  stay  alive? 

Dare  I then  moan  of  fretful  problem  days? 

Should  I then  cry,  mere  mortal  made  of  clay? 

One  greater  than  I has  made  it  understood 
That  destiny  fulfilled  made  the  Friday  Good. 

Carol  Enice  Volk 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


